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What The Movies Have Accomplished 


In that little book, “(Can Anything Good Come Out of 
Hollywood,” which went to bat for Hollywood and the 
motion picture industry at a time when everybody seemed 
to be taking a left handed wallop at them, the following 
tribute was paid to the cinema. It is still the best thing 
ever written about the pictures and should be preserved 
in bronze: 

Before the advent of the motion picture the world was 
rather slow. The common people, especially the people 
in the smaller towns and in the country had little in the 
way of amusement. A limited number in the larger 
cities who had the price and a developed taste for the 
theater had opportunity to see all that was worth while 
in drama, vaudeville and opera, and, occasionally, the 
smaller communities saw a road show headed by some 
celebrity, the road show being usually a mere shadow 
of the New York production. 

The country towns caught the “ten-twent-thirt” shows, 
the patent medicine companies, the fakers, the carnivals 
and the one-ring circuses. It was darkest Africa for 
ninety per cent of the good people so far as amusements 
went, and so it still would be but for the coming of the 
motion picture. * * * 

The moving picture has lengthened the lives of the 
old by giving them a new interest in life. The neighbor- 
hood theater, easy of access from the home, is a blessing 
to the old people. It puts them in touch with the world 
and renews their youth. 

It helps the parents to keep up-to-date with the kiddies 
and keeps the family together in the evening. Boys and 
girls are not in mischief when at the picture show. If a 
picture be objectionable parents should keep the kiddies 
away from it. 

It has made a tour of the world possible by staying at 
them acquainted so that the peoples of the world for the 
first time understand each others needs. This is the 
greatest influence for world wide peace. 

It has made atour of the world possible by staying at 
home. The film takes the fan everywhere and broadens 
his mind and makes him a better citizen. 

It shows us how things are made and gives us an under- 
standing of the tremendous cleverness of man. This 
stimulates interest in arts and crafts. People who habit- 
ually see pictures are better informed than people who 
taboo them. 

For a long time the church looked upon the film as a 
devil, but it has been found to be a great medium for 
good and now the churches are installing projection 
machines so rapidly that theater managers have taken 
alarm. The film is used to illustrate sermons, in Sunday 
school work, in the missions, in propaganda, in entertain- 
ments and to earn money with. 

In educational work its usefulness has no limit. It is 
in all large schools, colleges and universities and has been 
found so much superior to the text book that educators 
look for it to revolutionize educational methods. Its use 
tends to quicken instruction and, therefore, to shorten the 


school and college terms and this brings girls and boys 
into the channels of production at an earlier age, the 
grand result being to lighten the economic burden of the 
world and greatly lessen poverty. “Thomas A. Edison said 
recently that he could teach children more history jp 
fitteen minutes with a film than they could learn in two 
weeks from a text book. 

It has vastly aided the healing science by spreading 
broadcast the knowledge of hygiene and sanitation and js 
doing a great work of instruction in surgery and the care 
of the sick and insane. 

It helped win the World War by arousing patriotic 
sentiment and it was one of the most powerful factors jy 
selling Liberty Bonds and in putting over the various 
drives for relief funds. 

The motion picture theater is the theater of the com- 
mon people and was the first form of high class entertain- 
ment in reach of the great public. It took the greatest 
stars in the world into the small towns and put them in 
reach of all. Without the pictures they would never 
have been seen by the great majority of the people. 

It has developed a wealth of dramatic talent that would 
never have reached the stage and it has been a God send 
to hundreds of clever player-folk who had been thrown 
into the scrap heap by the stage because of advancing 
years. 

It has encouraged and vivified all the arts. 

It has taken the fine old stage plays—long on the shelf 
—that otherwise always would have been lost to the 
masses and sent them into all the world at prices the 
people could pay. 

It has stimulated the drama, painting, sculpture, music, 
literature, poetry, dancing, by demanding all of these in 
its productions and by employing the greatest masters in 
all arts in the production of films and in the theaters. 

It has inculcated a taste for good music among the 
people and is rapidly destroying jazz because the people 
for the first time in their lives are given the best music 
at prices they can pay. 

It has stimulated every trade and especially the build- 
ing trades and the liberal arts. Almost everything imagi- 
nable from fine art to a biscuit; from an elephant to 4 
mouse; from a city to a doll’s house, is used in making 
pictures and the men and women employed in the arts 
and crafts that produce these things are used along with 
them. 

It has created many new professions as directors, art 
directors, technical directors, scenarioists, cinematogra- 
phers, cutters, editors, etc., etc. 

It has enriched authors by utilizing their old works and 
demanding their new ones. 

It employs a vast army of men and women in its mani- 
fold activities of production, distribution and exhibition 
and in the arts and crafts that feed it. 

It has touched the whole wide world and its touch has 
been to bless. And these are only a few of the good things 
the films have done. 
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¢ A new era in the history of cinematography 
burgeoned into bloom on the night of September 
6th, in the auditorium of the Hollywood Chamber 
of Commerce, when one hundred and fifty candi- 
dates took the obligation of the A. S. C. and be- 
came full-fledged members of the greatest organiza- 
tion of cinematographers in the world. It was the 
largest gathering of camera operatives in the history 
of the camera and undoubtedly the most important 
event in the annals of the photographic department 
of the industry, for it marked the time of amalgama- 
tion of all the cinematographic forces into one har- 
monious and progressive body, all dedicated to the 
proposition that motion pictures constitute the great- 
est civilizing power on earth and that the men of 
the camera are the exponents of this power. Now, 
at last, the Cameramasters of the industry present 
an unbroken front in the cinema’s march of progress 
and the new era is hailed as the apotheosis of the 
camera. The pen and the sword are mighty, but 
the camera is the winged emblem of world peace, 
and in this sign do the cinematographers have faith 
that they will conquer. “Camera suprema est” 


might well be their slogan. 


{ President Daniel Clark of the A. S. C. announces 
the appointment of Silas E. Snyder as editor and 
general manager of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, to succeed Mr. Foster Goss, resigned. Mr. 
Snyder needs no introduction either to our readers 
or to members of the A. S. C., as he created THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER in its magazine 
form, was for two years its editor and, after several 
years’ activity in motion picture publicity, is just 
getting back to the “old home”. The A. S. C. 
bespeakes for Mr. Snyder the cordial support of its 
membership and the readers and advertisers of our 
magazine, 


" THe CINEMATOGRAPHER regrets to announce 
the retirement of Mr. Foster Goss who, for six 
years, has been editor and general manager. Dur- 
ing his incumbency Mr. Goss was a constructive 
worker in his field, and his success in building up 
THe CINEMATOGRAPHER will long be remembered 
with gratitude by the A. S. C., whose good will 
follows him and his in any pursuit he may choose. 
Tue CINEMATOGRAPHER takes this occasion to 


thank the retiring editor for his efficient and intelli- 
gent administration. 


{ THe CINEMATOGRAPHER is happy to announce 
the addition to its editorial staff of Mr. Joseph 
Dubray, A. S. C., who, beginning with this, the 
September issue, will have supervision of the tech- 
nical features of our publication. Our many tech- 
nical readers will be glad to know this, as it insures 
absolute correctness in technical details. Mr. 
Dubray needs no introduction to the photographic 
world of two continents, as he has had long experi- 
ence in the laboratories and studios of Europe as 
well as in the United States. He was formerly 
representative of Pathe Freres in America and has 
always held a prominent place in the photographic 
department of the cinema. He was a soldier of 
France and is a veteran of the A. S..C., which is 
proud to own him as a member. Mr. Dubray is a 
linguist and a writer of note in several languages. 





CONSTITUTION WEEK 


{ The Constitution Anniversary Association is a 
national organization with headquarters in Chicago, 
Illinois. 


{ The object of the Association as set forth in the 
Articles of Incorporation is as follows: 


{ “To engage in such activities as will tend to bring 
about a better understanding of the Constitution of 
the United States; 


{ “To further a widespread observance of the an- 
niversary of its completion ; 


{ “To urge a study of the discussions which re- 
sulted in its adoption, interpretation and adminis- 
tration; 


{ To encourage an adequate appreciation of its im- 
portance as an aid to the solution of present-day 
problems.” 


{ This is the fifth year of our service in urging a 
worthy observance of the week of September 17, 
which has come to be known as Constitution Week, 
and which in 1927 will be September 11-17. 


{ The A. S. C. is in hearty accord with this move- 
ment, and enjoins upon its members a study of the 
Constitution and observance of Constitution Week. 
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A NEW MILESTONE IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE A.S.C. 


The greatest assemblage of cinematographers in the 
world’s history of cinematography was that which gath- 
ered in the auditorium of the Hollywood Chamber of 
Commerce on the night of September 6, 1927, when 
130 candidates were initiated into membership of the 
American Society of Cinematographers, the parent organ- 
ization of the motion picture photographers of America. 

A formal dinner was tendered the new members by 
the A. S. C., presided over by Daniel B. Clark, President 
of this Society, who, in his speech of welcome to the incom- 
ing members, sounded the keynote of co-operation and 
economy, through loyalty, progress and art, the three 
cardinal qualifications stressed in the slogan of the 
organization. 

Before the program of the evening was opened Presi- 
dent Clark called upon the assemblage to stand in silence 
in memory of the late Marcus Loew, who the society, in 
resolutions, declared to have been one of the greatest 
factors in the upbuilding of the cinema. 

After dinner the obligation was administered the new 
and old members and the former were instructed in the 
ritual of the A. S. C. by the three Vice-Presidents, John 
Boyle, Victor Milner and Frank B. Good, speaking 
respectively on Loyalty, Progress and Art. 

Mr. Boyle dwelt upon the Society’s long career of 
loyalty to the industry and told of the harmonious rela- 
tions between members and how loyalty had led to the 
great success of the A. S. C. in its long struggle to 
achieve its present exalted place in the world of motion 
pictures. He said in part: 

“It is. my privilege to speak to you tonight on the 
subject of ‘Loyalty,’ the first word of our motto, Loyalty, 
Progress and Art. And what is Loyalty? The diction- 
ary defines it as ‘A quality or state of being constant and 
faithful in any relation implying trust and confidence ; 
the bearing of true allegiance to constituted authority or 
the devoted allegiance or service to a friend or cause,’ 
while Webster says that it is sentiment accompanying a 
sense of allegiance. Since both these have a large sale, 
we'll say they’re right. 

“To us, fellow craftsmen, Loyalty means all of these 
things—and more. From early childhood we are taught 
loyalty to our God, our country, our family, our friends, 
and when we enter the business field we learn a new 
form of loyalty—that which binds together many as one, 
because of their unity of purpose, their high ideals, their 
desire to do bigger and better things in their particular 
art. 

“Tt is not given to all of us the opportunity to carry 
out our own personal aims, but each man can do his bit 
to raise the standard of his own work and thereby im- 
prove the profession itself. 

“As Henry Ward Beecher said: ‘All higher motives, 
ideals, conceptions and sentiments in a man are of no 
account if they do not come forward to strengthen him 


for the better discharge of his duties which devolve Upon 
him in the ordinary affairs of life.’ 

“In the picture business nothing is easier than fay); 
finding, and the next time we catch ourselves at it |e; 
try and remember that it takes no talent, no self-denig 
no brains and no character to set up in the grumbling 
business, and, since we long ago committed the Golde 
Rule to memory, let us now apply it to life. Let us ng 
by word or deed seek, in the presence of others, to belitt 
or deride a fellow member or his work, which may hay 
been due to circumstances beyond his contrcl. Let y 
be generous in our praise and encouragement and eve 
ready to help one another, as it is ‘much easier to 
critical than to be correct.’ Co-operation is not a sent: 
ment, but an economic necessity. Charles Dickens neve 
said a truer thing than when he said: ‘It is well for; 
man to respect his own vocation, whatever it is, and t 
think himself bound to uphold it and to claim for it tk 
respect it deserves.’ 

“In our work loyalty is synonomous with conscientioy- 
The ability to concentrate on the work at hand 
completing each detail with thoroughness, is a trait to k 
acquired by all of us (if we would win success), from 
those starting out to those who have already reached tk 
top. Every one of us can look back and recall individual 
whose success has been largely due to loyalty, not only 
to their superiors but loyalty to their work and to them 
selves. 

“The longer I live the more deeply I am convinced 
that what makes the difference between the weak ani 
the powerful, the great and the insignificant, is energy, 
invincible determination, a purpose once formed, then 
Death or Victory. 

“Loyalty, then, means success, and the straightest road 
te success is Merit. Don’t forget that. You may bluf 
your way along for years, or you may have a million- 
dollar ‘drag,’ but in the end you'll find that unless you 
possess merit you'll be given what every service station 
gives away free—the air. 

“Success, as we all know, means money. It is gow 
to have money. Sort of gives a fellow a snug and com 
fortable feeling to know that his check for five dollars 
won't be returned marked N. S. F., but, at the sam 
time, it is a good thing to check up once in a while and 
make sure we have not lost the things money cannot buy. 
So, don’t part with your ideals, for when they at 
gone you may still exist, but you have ceased to live. 4s 
Polonius said to his son, Laertes, who was about to take 
a long journey: 

“This, above all, to thine own self be true, 
and it must follow, as the night the day, thou 
can’st not then be false to any man.’ ” 


ness. 


Mr. Milner was equally eloquent in his talk upo 
progress, sketching in terse, vigorous sentences the evolu- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Seven 


“THE STILLS MOVE THE MOVIES” 






“THE STILLS MOVE THE MOVIES.” This is the 


paradox a clever film salesman served the writer a few 


days ago. 
And it is true. The stills move the movies on the 


market. Either in the salesman’s kit, as advance infor- 
mation to distributor and exhibitor, in the newspaper 
and magazine or presented to the public in the form ot 
lobby displays, they assuredly MOVE THE MOVIES. 
This axiom once established THE “AMERICAN CINE- 
MATOGRAPHER?”’ decided to inaugurate in this issue a 
STILL PICTURES DEPARTMENT, the main object of 
which is to bring forth a closer co-operation between all 
branches of our industry in this matter of vital import- 


ance. 


Mr. Producer, Mr. Publicity Director, Mr. Distributor, 
Mr. Film Salesman, Mr. Exhibitor and finally Mr. 
PUBLIC—-you are all invited, nay, you are all urged to 
express your opinions, your wants, your criticisms, your 
praise, your suggestions to the Still Photographer 
through the medium of “THE AMERICAN CINEMA- 


TOGRAPHER.” 

The “AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRA- 
PHERS,” the sponsor of this publication, has opened its 
doors to the Still Photographer engaged in the motion 
picture industry. No better proof could be given of the 
importance attached to this branch of the industry by 
the cinematographer himself. No better guarantee 
could be given, that Still Photography, will progress with 
the same gigantic strides, that Cinematography has been 
made to progress ever since it’s first appearance. _..... ...... 


It is the aim of “THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER” to keep this department ALIVE; to investigate 
and discuss all matters pertaining to it, the artistic, the 
technical, the comercial points of view, in a manner that 
will lead to constructive open discussion and be an 
incentive to progress. 

One of the greatest assets, perhaps the greatest, in a 
pictorial expression, is good composition. 

As the main scope of a picture is to tell a story, the 
different elements of a picture must be arranged, com- 
posed in such a manner that not only are they pleasing 
tc the eye, but also that they hold the interest of the 
observer, emphasize the salient points of the subject, force 
the eye to read the story as a normal succession of events 
and stimulate the imagination to a truthful elaboration 
of the story itself. 

Still photography as applied at present to motion pic- 
tures has not at it’s disposal the great asset of colour, 
hence composition must be attained by the still photogra- 
pher through a judicious disposition of dines and of lights 
and shades. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to have at his 
disposal the interesting set of still pictures that have been 
made for the C. B. De Mille production, “The King of 
Kings.” Among the maze of truly beautiful stills the 
writer had no other choice but to close his eyes and, 
through the eenie, meenie, minie, mo prank let Fate decide 
which of these stills he should bring forth for an analysis 
on composition. 

In the picture, “The Last Supper,” Mr. Wm. Thomas 
has started his composition with the vertical line of the 
Savior, and has used as second principal line the horizontal 
given by the table and the highlights on the faces of the 
disciples. 

These two lines form a cross which we would like to 


By Joseru STILLMAN 

















“The Last Supper” 


see more complete in its vertical arm in the dark gap 
under the table between the two disciples seated in the 
foreground. 

The opposition of these two lines enhances the strength 
ot the central figure while the eliptical form, perfectly 
discernable in conjunction with the horizontal, brings 
about the impression of unity and continuity so difficult 
ty obtain in a group composed of numerous figures. 

The stability of the composition is given by the triangu- 
lar or pyramidal construction, having the head of the 
Savior as apex, the line of His right arm extended by the 
folds of the sleeve of the Disciple, the top of the stool 
on one side, and the head of Judas seated at the left of the 
Christ, followed by the outstretched leg of one of the 
Disciples in the right lower corner of the picture, form- 
ing the other side. 

The curved archway frames in most of the group, 
greatly helping the circular sweep of the eye and keeping 
it concentrated upon the subject without means of escape. 

The dangerous tendency of the line of vision to make 
an exit from the picture is manifest at the left side of the 
picture. 

The eye starts at the focus of the picture, the head of 
the Christ, and is immediately attracted to travel from 
left to right, to the strong heads of the three Disciples at 
the left. From there it follows the circular sweep 
towards the left, through the white shirt of the Disciple 
at the right, the horizontal of the bench, the top of the 
stool, the knee of the Disciple at the left, the hand resting 
on the thigh, the forearm, and would from there be led 
astray out of the picture, were it not for the happy inter- 
vention of the vertical line of the drape at the extreme 
left, which checks this tendency and brings the eye back 
into the picture to the face of the Disciple and from there 
follows its natural course up to the starting point, the 
head of the Savior. 

The verticals given by the highlights on the walls at 
the left and right of the picture will help to keep the 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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‘irst Aid Saves Life and Treasure 


uday, August 28th, at the home of Tom Mix, 

western star, in Beverly Hills, a demonstratioa in 

irst aid was staged by a team of experts from the per- 

mel ot the Southern California Telephone Company 
Los Angeles. 

he demonstration was arranged by Daniel Clark, 

president of the A. S. C., and for many years chief cine- 

matographer for the Tom Mix unit, Mr. Clark being the 

pioneer among motion picture operatives in a movement 

looking to the general adoption of first aid in the industry. 














Dan Clark, A. 8. C., demonstrates first aid for 
drowning with Tom Mix as the subject 


That the time has come for such a movement is not 
denied and it is not too much to hope that within the 
near future every operative in motion pictures will have 
received instruction in first aid and be able to apply it 
practically and efficiently in time of emergency. 


Of course the first consideration in the adoption of first 
aid is humanitarian, but of second and very great import- 
ance, also, is that of economy, of which subject much is 
heard in these days. 


Mr. Clark cites a case where a company on remote 
location and carrying a twenty-four hour overhead of 


several thousand dollars added many thousands to the 


negative cost because of an accident which might haye 
been saved from fatality by prompt and efficient applica. 
tion of first aid. As it was a life was lost, and days 


wasted waiting for another player to take the place of 
the deceased and in scores of retakes necessary to be made, 

The demonstration at the home of Mr. Mix was 
arranged because of the western star’s personal interest 
in the subject, he, himself being an expert as a result of 
his war training overseas. 


While this particular demonstration was put on for 











The proper way to rescue a drowning person is 
demonstrated in Tom Mix’s swimming pool 


the benefit of only a limited number of motion picture 
operatives it attracted hundreds who eagerly appropriated 
the instruction which included first aid methods in the 
treatment of deep cuts, fractures, shock, drowning, 
asphyxiation, etc., etc. 

Mr. Clark is especially anxious that the camera crews 
become expert in first aid as the camera is at all times near 
the theater of action and therefore in a strategic position 
to be the first to administer treatment. 

Once more, therefore, does the cameraman prove him- 
self a pioneer in motion picture progress toward the ideal 
in co-operation and efficiency. 





William Williams, A. S. C., is photographing Billy 
Evans at the Mack Sennett Studio. 
* * “« 
Paul Allen, A. S. C., is in charge of the photography 
for Sierra Pictures’ “Baby and the Savages.” 
+ * * 
Harry Forbes, A. S. C., is shooting the latest Newly- 
weds comedy at the Stern Brothers Studio. 


Vernon Walker, A. S. C., is shooting the latest Smith 
family comedy at the Mack Sennett Studio. Phil Whit- 
man, also an A. S. C. member and recently assigned to 
directorial work, is the director. Raymond McKee and 
Ruth Hiatt are featured. 

* * * 

George Barnes, A. S. C., continues photographing the 
Samuel Goldwyn production, “The Devil Dancer,” i 
which Gilda Grey and Clive Brook are starred. 
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Iohn P. Whalen, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer 
n “White Flames” now in the course of production at 
the new Monrovia Studios. Joseph La Shelle is at the 
second camera. Following the new vogue in studio light- 
ing only incandescent lamps are being used. The pro- 
duction is being directed by Victor Adamson and the 
cast includes George O’Hara, William V. Mong, Jack 
Mower, Eileen Sedgwick and Frances Raymond. 

* * * 

Frank B. Good, A. S. C., after having recently finished 
a production for the Cecil B. DeMille Studios, is now 
busily engaged in photographing a William Fox pro- 
duction. 

7 * od 

Nick Musuraca, A. S. C., has recently returned from 
Keene Camp in the San Jacinto mountains, where he 
was on location with the Tom Tyler unit of the F. B. O. 
Studios. James directed Tyler and Frankie 
Darro was also co-starred. Musuraca has been assigned 
the camera work on “Red Coats of Canada,” which stars 
Patsy Ruth Miller. Under the direction of Robert De 
Lacy the company will spend two weeks on Mount Shasta 











Dugan 


on location. 
* * * 


Dev Jennings, A. S. C., is continuing camera work on 
the forthcoming Buster Keaton comedy feature now in 
the course of production at the Keaton Studio. 

* * 7 


Edgar Lyons, A. S. C., 


in association with Jack Brean, 


shooting the current Billy Dooley comedy at the 
Christie Studio. William Watson is directing. 
* ~ * 


Joseph Walker, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer on 
“The College Hero,” now being directed by 


Lang. 


Columbia’s 
Walter 
* - * 

. S. C., is photographing William 
Boyd’s next starring vehicle, ““The West Pointer,” at the 
Cecil B. DeMille Studios. Donald Crisp is director. 


* * a 


Lucien Andriot, A. S. C., 
tor “The Main Event,” which is directed by 
K. Howard and stars Vera Reynolds. 

* ak ck 


David Abel, A. S. C., has started camera work on 
“The Forbidden Woman,” which stars Jetta Goudal, is 
being directed by Paul Stein, and was written by Clara 
Beranger 


J. Peverell Marley, A 


is in charge of photograph 


William 





* * * 


St. Elmo Boyce, A. S. C., is shooting a Mack Sennett 
comedy which features Madeline Hurlock. 





next western picture, 






on “In Old Kentucky, 


East for William Haines’ 
the production being directed by Ed Sedgwick. 


Ernest Miller, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer on 
the James Cruze production, “On To Reno,” being com- 
pleted at the Metropolitan Studio. Marie Prevost is 


being starred. 
* * * 


Dwight Warren, A. S. C., is shooting, at the Educa- 
tional Studios, the latest Eddie Quillan comedy, as yet 


untitled. 
* * a. 


Len Smith, A. S. C., is in charge of the photograph on 
“Wheels of Destiny”. The picture is being produced 
at the Fine Arts Studio under the direction of Duke 


Worne. 


~ * * 





William Hyer, A. S. C., is now photographing Educa- 
tional’s boy star, Big Boy, in an untitled comedy. 
~ * > 


Len Smith, A. S. C., is in charge of the photography on 
“Blondes By Choice,” now being shot at the Fine Arts 
Studios. Claire Windsor is the star of the production, 
which is being directed by Hampton Del Ruth. 


+. * * 


Georges Benoit, A. S. C., of the fine old Benoit 
family of France and St. Louis, is the tremendously proud 
father of Georgette, eight and one-half pounds in weight, 
who arrived the last day of August. Mother and daugh- 
ter are getting on fine. 

* * ~~ 

William Daniels, A. S. C., is photographing, at the 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, “Bringing Up Father.” 


The comedy team of Polly Moran and Marie Dressler 
are featured, the continuity being by Frances Marion. 


* * 


Max Fabian, A. S. C., is in charge of the photography 
” now being made at M-G-M. 


* * ~* 


Ira Morgan, A. S. C., 


has spent several weeks in the 
next picture, “West Point,” 


* * ~ 


Clyde De Vinna, A. S. C., 
“Wyoming,” 
* * # 


Walter Lundin, A. S. C., chief cinematographer for 


is shooting Tim McCoy’s 
for M-G-M release. 





Harold Lloyd, is still in the East, where the famous 
comedy star is shooting scenes for his next production. 
Lundin is being assisted by Robert Doran, also an A. S. 
C. member, and many interior scenes are being shot at 
the erstwhile Famous Players-Lasky Studio on the East 
coast. 
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chapters, we have summarily 





In the preceeding 
analyzed the conditions which are indispensable for the 
formation of Images by lenses, and the fundamental laws 
that regulate such phenomena. 

We have reached the conclusion that only positive 
lenses form a real Image, and therefore the positive value 
is an essential feature of lenses or combination of lenses 
that are to be used for the formation of Images for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

In our investigation and analysis, we have always 
assumed that the light emanated by the object or luminous 
source, was monochromatic and the rays concurring to 
form the image, were at a very small distance from the 
axis of the lens. 

Although the use of a lens under the specified condi- 
tions mark a great improvement, over the use of the pin- 
hole aperture, it presents a number of imperfections which 
impair the orthoscopic qualities of the instrument. 

These imperfections are called aberrations. 

Let us consider a spherical, positive lens, of a diameter 
greater than the one subtended in an angle of 12 degrees, 
were the focal point is taken as the apex of the angle. 

Following the reasoning and formulae given for trac- 
ing either geometrically or trigonometrically, the path of 
rays concurring to form an image, we find that the mar- 
ginal rays, or the rays that are further away from the 
axis, meet, after refraction, at a point nearer to the lens 
than its focal point. 
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In Fig. 25, this phenomena is graphically represented, 
exaggerating the convergence of the marginal rays, 
in respect to the paraxial ones or rays parallel and near to 
the Axis, in order to emphasize this phenomena of aber- 
ration. , 

The conjugate I, of the object point O,, and the con- 


jugate I, of the object point O, define the limits of the 











Part XI 
By Jos. A. Dubray 
A. S. C. 
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Lenses Powers and 
Image Formation 





orthoscopic image, because all rays emanated from the 
object within the area bounded by these and all points 
within the limits O, O., intersect at the point F. on the 
Axis of the lens. 

But, if we consider the marginal points O and O’, we 
find that the meeting of the refracted rays, takes place on 
the Axis, at a point nearer the lens than the Focal point, 
and consequently their conjugates are formed outside the 
image plane. 

All rays emanated from object points lying between 
the paraxial ones and the extreme marginals, will have 
their conjugates in different Image points, which are more 
distant from the orthoscopic image plane, the more dis- 
tant is the object point from the axis. 

A screen placed at the image plane A’, will then collect 
an image which appears sharp within the limits I, L., and 
will gradually decrease in sharpness, the more distant the 
image-point is from the axial image-point A’. 

It is quite obvious that the refracted rays, could be 
forced to all meet at the point F. on the Axis, by modify- 
ing the form of the refracting surfaces. This modifica- 
tion is in the realm of possibilities, but the refracting sur- 
faces should then be modified so that they would no longer 
be spherical but parabolical. Now such a curve is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain by the grinding of the glass, so 
difficult, in fact, that it is impractical, if other means of 
destroying the aberration can be found. 

Considering that this sort of aberration is caused solely 
by the spherical shape of lenses, physicists have called it 
spherical aberration. 

The inset in Fig. 25, shows in a greatly exaggerated 
way, the intersections of different refracted rays, on the 
Axis. 

The rays meeting on the Axis at the point S, are the 
rim ray refracted by a lens. The rays crossing the Axis 
at F. are two paraxial rays ,and therefore the point F. 
represents the Focus of the lens. The third set of rays 
meeting at the point marked % represent two refracted 
rays, corresponding to two incident rays, parrallel to the 
Axis and midway between the paraxial and marginal rays. 

The distance S F, is called the /ongitudinal spherical 
aberration of the lens. 

It would seem logical to think that the degree of aber- 
ration, should be proportional to the aperture of the lens, 
but facts prove that it is not so. The incident rays placed 
at equal distances from the rim and paraxial rays, do not 
meet at half-way between S and F, but at a point situated 
at %4 the distance S F, from F. We arrive therefore at 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Our Questionaire 


Since the whole world has gone daffy on questionnaires, 
THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, not to be outdone, 
begs leave of its readers to submit the following. For 
the first one hundred per cent answer received it offers 
4 one hundred years’ subscription to the CiNEMATOG- 
RAPHER. Read ’em and think: 

What is (or was) a “bust” in cinematography ? 

Who was the first motion cameraman? fi ff 

Who invented the first tripod ? 

Who photographed “Kismet”? 

Why is a camera so named? 

How is a daguerreotype made? 

What does 16 mm. mean? 

Where was the first feature length motion picture 
roduced and exhibited ? 

What is a supervisor and what are his duties, if any? 

Who stole Charlie Ross? 


. * ~ 


Camera Faults and How to Remedy Them 
By Len H. Roos, A. 8. C., A. R. P. S8., Sydney, 


Australia, N. 8. W. 

(This is written for no reason at all except that the 
author is propped up in bed with a fractured ankle and 
has nothing else to do.) 

Much has been written about the operation of motion 
picture cameras, but very little has appeared about operat- 
ing them. It is hoped the following suggestions will be 
of some help to the cinematographer who wishes to attend 
to his own repairs. I might state that it is usually 
cheaper to take a refractory camera to a good mechanic 
in the first instance, but where expense does not enter 
the proposition the following suggestions will be found 
useful—especially to the manufacturers of cameras. 

Fault—Cause—Remedy 

Camera refuses to turn. 

It’s sick—or something. 

Remove camera from tripod. Lay on floor. Go out 
to car and retrieve from tool kit a hammer, a screw driver 
and a cold chisel (this may be possible if your car hasn’t 
been in the garage lately). Remove lenses from front of 
camera with screw driver and roll these across the room 
out of the way. Remove front of camera with screw 
driver and hammer, then look inside. You will notice a 
biack circular disc staring you in the face (if it isn’t there 
then you’ve been stung, because it ought to be in the 
camera). This is called the shutter. With a pair of 
snips or heavy scissors cut this away, close to its hub, and 
you will notice a few gears and what is commonly known 
as acam, by whose rotation uniform traversing motion is 
imparted to a vertical bar (or anyway that is what it is 


supposed to do). Tap the cam and bar a few times with 
the chisel and hammer. Now try the camera. If it still 
refuses to move, soak the whole works in a saturated 
sclution of Hyposulphite of Soda. This should fix it. 


Fault—Cause—Remedy 
Upon developing negative taken from camera it is 
noticed that the images are upside down. Commonly 
called reversal of image. 
Lens has been inserted upside down. 
Turn camera upside down on tripod and crank with 
left hand. 


* * * 


Fault—Cause—Remedy 


Negative has muddy appearance. 

Mud has been allowed to get on the surface of the lens. 

Rub mud off lens with a piece of coarse emery cloth. 
- - * 


Fault—Cause—Remedy 


Pictures unsteady on screen. 
Too much “B” battery potential. 
Jack up camera and back a new tripod under it. 





A Letter From Len H. Roos 

Our good friend, Len H. Roos, A. S. C., writes from 
Sydney, Australia, the following interesting letter: 

“I met Scott Dunlap, who is over here to direct Eva 
Novak in a series of Australian picture, and agreed to 
photograph his first picture. At the completion of this 
picture, I got a proposition to direct 52 single-reel com- 
edies for an Australian company, and am now busy on 
these, as you will see by the enclosed advertisement from 
a local trade paper. I have completed two at this writing 
and they appear to be going over very well with Aus- 
tralian audiences. As far as I can find out, this is the 
first attempt to make single-reel comedies over here. 

“Sydney is rapidly acquiring a Hollywood colony. At 
present we have Norman Dawn, Scott Dunlap, Eva 
Novak, Edith Roberts, Jack Gavin, Walter Long, Eric 
Wilkinson and Bill Reed. 

“The American Cinematographer has a fine circulation 
over here and is very much appreciated by everyone in 
the business.” 





ERRATA 


In the August issue of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, page 7, line 17, a full line was inadvertently 
omitted. Instead of reading: “especially Dupont, etc.,” 
it should read: “With vari-colored carbons, especially 
on color sensitized and high sensitive film, as Dupont 
Panchromatic, Eastman Panchromatic and Agfa super- 
speed.” Apologies to Mr. McBan and our readers. 
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The AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER has, since its 
inception, been the recipient of a voluminous correspond- 
ence from its readers, displaying a great and constantly 
increasing interest in the progress of cinematography. 

Flattering plaudits and sincere criticisms on the cine- 
matographer’s work, inquiries on how, where and when, 
pertaining to most of the outstanding photographic 
features of many motion picture productions and, of late, 
a real deluge of requests from amateur cinematographers 
for advice and information on the many problems facing 
them in their new enterprise, and which can be solved 
only through long experience and indefatigable study. 

This correspondence has reached such a volume that 
the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER cannot any 
longer directly and personally answer it, hence the 
inauguration of this new department, which is dedicated 
to all the friends of cinematography. 

All inquiries that reach the office of the AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER will receive the most prompt con- 
sideration possible and all answers will be quoted from 
the most reliable sources. 

The AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER extends, 
henceforth, a cordial invitation to all its readers to avail 
themselves of this new service, which will assuredly prove 
to be a source of enjoyment and of closer relations among 
themselves. 

The AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER wishes to 
encourage the exchange of ideas that will tend to increase 
the popularity of motion pictures in both the professional 
and amateur fields and sponsors this movement heartily 
and with a spirit of good comradeship. 

* * * 


QuEsTION.—What is the meaning of the mm. sign 
after the figure 16 which designates the film used in 
amateur moving picture cameras? 


ANSWER.—mm. means millimeters, and the figure 16 
serves to indicate the number of millimeters giving the 
width of the film. 

The millimeter is a measure of length, one-thousandth 
the length of the meter, which is the unit of length in 
the metric system. 

The metric system is exclusively used in almost all the 
European countries, and in all scientific calculations and 
works in the United States. 

The length of the meter was obtained by determining 
the ten-millionth of the fourth of the Terrestrial 
Meridian, i. e., the ten-millionth of the distance from 
the Equator to the North Pole. 

A bar made of an alloy of platinum (90%) and 
Iridium (10%) is kept at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures in Paris (France), and its length 
at a temperature of 0° Centigrade represents the true 
and International Meter. 

As the metric system is decimal, the fractional units 
of the meter are as follows: 

The DECIMETER — 1/10 of a meter 
The CENTIMETER -—— 1/100 of a meter 
The MILLIMETER -—— 1/1000 of a meter 
By act of July, 1866, Congress has fixed the relation: 
1 METER — 39.37 INCHES 
and therefore 1 millimeter — inches 0.03937, and 16 
miliimeters are equal to a trifle over 54 of an inch. 
* * * 
QueEsTion.—What is the difference between a 6-inch 


lens and a 6-inch telephoto lens? 

ANSWER.—tThe principal difference between a 6-inch 
lens and a telephoto lens of the same focal length is that 
the telephoto lens requires a much lesser bellows draw 
than the usual photographic lens. 


In other words, the distance of the back element of 
the 6-inch telephoto lens to the film is less than the 
distance required by a 6-inch lens for the same object 
the camera being placed at the same distance for the 
obtention of a picture of the same size. 

The advantage of using a telephoto lens is evident 
when it is desired to reduce the actual length of the lens 
mount and thus make the camera more portable and less 
cumbersome. 

In the other end, the telephoto lens, being a combina. 
tion of a collecting and a dispersing lens, its relative 
aperture is small as compared with a regular all-collective 
lens. Its speed is then reduced, and a longer exposure 
required. 

There are two kinds of telephoto lenses, one with 
variable focal length, and one with fixed focal length. 
In the latter the construction is quite simplified, and 
several excellent telephoto lenses of this type are now 
available on the market, which combine a quite large 
relative aperture with the compactness that is the main 
and most advantageous feature of telephoto lenses. 

A discussion on telephoto lenses will appear in one of 
the future issues of the AMERICAN CINEMATOG. 
RAPHER. 


” * bal 


QuEsTIOn.—How can you obtain a fade-out with an 
amateur motion picture camera? 

ANSWER.—A fade-out with an amateur motion pic- 
ture camera can be obtained by gradually closing 
the diaphragm while taking the picture. fhis operation 
can hardly be performed by the photographer unless the 
camera is attached to a tripod. 

A good length for a fade-out is from 65 to 90 frames, 
and the operator should experiment and accustom him- 
self in gradually and smoothly closing the diaphragm in 
the time necessary for the taking of this number of 
frames, from 4 to 6 seconds at the normal speed. 

* * * 
QuEstTion.—Can I get backwards motion with a Filmo 


camera? 

ANSWER.—Yes. Just hold the camera upside down 
while taking the picture. But remember to separate the 
reversed scene from other straight scenes that may be on 
the same roll, upon its return from the laboratory, and 
splice it again, reversing end-for-end, so the scene will 
run right side up on the projecting screen. 

= * « 


QuEsTION.—How long can a roll of exposed film be 
kept without danger to the image, before it is sent to the 
finishing station? 

ANSWER.—We strongly advise to send a roll of film 
to the laboratory as soon as possible after exposure. A 
delay of weeks may prove injurious. 

* * * 
QueEstTion.—How many feet of 16 mm. film are re- 


quired for titles of normal length? 
ANSWER.—If title exceeds eight words use TWO feet 
of film for every FOUR words. 
If the title has less than eight words, use TWO feet 
every THREE words. 
In NO CASE should a title be shorter than TWO feet. 
* * * 


Question. — Who is responsible for the beautiful 
photography in Emil Janning’s picture, “The Way of All 
Flesh’? 


ANSWER.—Mr. Victor Milner, of Famous Players- 
Lusky, and member of the A. S. C. 
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that the aberration increases with the 
f the aperture. 

lso evident that the distance D, represents the 
onfusion, or degree of unsharpness due to the 
n for rim rays and the distance D* represents the 


nfusion for rays placed midway between paraxial 


lusion, 


aberrat 
lise of 
and rim rays. 

From the figure it is easy to deduce that the disc of 
confusion, increases with the sube of the aperture from 
which we deduce that, spherical aberration is greatly 
reduced by reducing the aperture of the lens, (by means 
of a diaphragm for instance). The circle of confusion is 
reduced to one-eighth of its full aperture value, if the 
lens is stopped down to half aperture. 

Let us, now, analyze the path of incident and refracted 
rays, through a positive lens of the Plano-convex type 
a: illustrated in Fig 26a. 








The first surface of the lens, which is turned towards 
the object, is plane. ; 

The rays parallel to axis and incident upon this face 
suffer, then, no refraction, and enter and travel through 
the lens in a path which is still parallel to the Axis. 

Refraction will take place only when the incident ray, 
strikes the second surface, so the curvature imprinted on 
the front wave, is entirely dependent upon this curved 
surface. 

By trigonometrically tracing the path of the refracted 
rays, we find that the more the incident ray is inclined 
to the surface-point of the lens which determine its refrac- 
tion, the more the spherical aberration is pronounced, 
and viceversa. 

The more the incident ray is normal to the refracting 
surface-point, the less spherical aberration is liable to 
occur. 

It is quite evident, then, that if the incident rays can 
be forced to follow a path that requires the least effort 
(80 to speak) in order to undergo refraction, the spherical 
aberration will be reduced to a minimum. 

This hypothesis, is proven to be true, by the fact that, 


Thirteen 


In Memory of 


MARCUS LOEW 


The A. S. C. 


if we simply turn the plano-convex lens around, so as to 
present its bulging surface to the object, the aberration is 
greatly lessened, because the effort of refraction is divided 
among the two surfaces of the lens. 

If we examine Fig. 26, this effect, is quite noticeable. 

In Fig. 26a, the incident rays parallel to the axis, do 
not suffer refraction in entering the lens, because they 
are perpendicular to its first surface and the amount of 
refraction which is dependent upon the value of the lens 
and upon its radius of curvature, takes place entirely 
at R. 

In Fig. 26b, the incident rays suffer refraction, first 
tc point R, and further refraction at the point R*, because 
their parallelism to the axis is destroyed by the refraction 
at R. 

(Continued in October) 


SHOOTING STILLS IN THE SKY 
That excellent article, “Shooting Stills in the Sky,” 
in the August CINEMATOGRAPHER was written by Fred- 
erick A. Parrish, A. S. C., of Colorado Springs. 
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THE CAMERAMASTIE 


Initiation dinner of the American Society of Cinematographers, 
September 6, 1927, when one hundred fifty new members were wel- 
comed into the fold. The membership of the A. S. C. has, since June, 
1927, increased three hundred per cent, and includes ninety-eight per 
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Few commodities dominate their field for 
general excellence and outstanding 
superiority to such a marked degree 
as the products of Carl Zeiss, Jena. 
The heights of joy and the 
depths of despair are faith- 
fully portrayed with Zeiss 
Tessars, even under 
conditions where 
other lenses fail. 


(CARL ZEISS) 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 


485 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch: 728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











A NEW LENS 


“That has made good” 


Large aperture F:2.3 and F:1.8. To a large extent 
responsible for the Bas-relief, or solid appearance of the 
subject on the screen. 

Good definition over the entire field, yet not harsh or wiry. 


A portrait lens in short focal lengths 
40mm, 50mm, 75mm, with full closing diaphragm. 
Price is reasonable 


25 mm. F:1.8....$50.00 40 mm. F:2.3....$50.0C 
40 mm. F:1.8.... 70.00 50 mm. F:2.3.... 50.00 
50 mm. F:1.8.... 70.00 75 mm. F:2.3.... 55.00 
75 mm. F:1.8.... 75.00 

A Trial Will Be Satisfying 


ASTRO-GESELLSCHAFT, mbh., Berlin 


FOR SALE BY 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 


6025 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 














tion of the art of cinematography and forecasting the 
progress of the future. According to Mr. Milner the 
Golden Age of cinematography is yet to come, and he 
sees in the A. S. C. the greatest factor in ushering jn 
this Golden Age. 

Mr. Good, at the station in the ritual symbolizing Art. 
said in part: 

“Art is reality. Too often we are tempted to regard 
the products of art as art itself when, in fact, art is a 
body of ideas, of which the art is only an outward expres- 
sion. In motion pictures art may be crudely described 
as the skill or ability of the cinematographer to visualize 
instantly |how any scene will look in values of black and 
white. He must have the ability to do so instantly, be- 
cause the industry has not yet cvolved to that high level 
where the cinematographer is called into the pre-produc- 
tion councils and conferences to determine art values 
before shooting begins. This much-needed reform is 
sure to come if for no other reason than it will save time 
and thereby money. 

“It is slowly percolating into the minds of the pro- 
ducers that if a picture has real value as a work of art, it 
is because the camera master had most to do with putting 
the Art into it. 

“Usually we are given something to shoot—and find 
it all set for us. We have no opportunity to use our 
imagination in the construction of the scene we are to 
shoot, but the art of the cinematographer is in the way 
he does it. 

“There is no set rule of procedure. Take a dozen 
cinematographers and no two will photograph the scene 
alike, but all will get beauty into the scene—and beauty 
is art. 

“Our problem is usually that of skillfully blending the 
action into the scenic investiture so there will be nothing 
incongruous, no false note and nothing out of harmony 
—nor to offend the asethetic taste of the critic—and | 
will say here that the camera masters have been outstand- 
ingly successful in producing artistic results and, in doing 
so, have proven themselves to be natural artists of no 
mean ability. We take nothing away from the other 
departments of the cinema when we claim that no other 
group in our industry has gone so far in so short a time. 

“Summed up—your art is your own personal method 
of handling any given photographic problem, so as to 
secure the best possible art values, according to your 
ideals.” 

After the Vice-Presidents had spoken President Clark 
introduced those past-presidents of the A. S. C. in attend- 
ance at the dinner, Messrs. Homer Scott, James Van 
Trees and Gaetano Guadio, who spoke briefly, but elo- 
quently, of the A. S. C. and of the dignity, importance 
and artistry of the cinematographic profession. They 
poured enthusiasm into the occasion and gave the incom- 
ing members something to think about. 
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Arthur Webb, attorney of the A. S. C., reminded the 
that the Society is The American Society of 
Cinematographers, Incorporated, organized under the 
laws of California, and a tangible asset in the community, 
ay institution of standing and importance in the com- 


sh] 
assem 


monwealth and one of which all members should be 
saad 

Sect y Charles Clarke and Treasurer George 
Schneiderman spoke of the economic side of the cine- 
matographer’s relations to the Society, while Arthur Ede- 
son, one of the distinguished members of the Old Guard, 
welcomed the new members and paid a tribute to the 


organization. 


As stated, President Clark’s keynote was the further- 
nce of co-operation and economy through Loyalty, Prog- 
ress and Art. He counseled patience, alertness, energy 
ind enthusiasm, and prophesied a glorious future for the 
4. S. C. and its constituent members, who had shed luster 
pon the cinema by their unmatchable record of devotion 
, growth in efficiency and in the requirements of 
their art. He pointed out that the cinematographer is, 
first of all, an artist; and a stunt man only when called 
upon to do stunts. 


} 
to duty 


He explained that the Board of Governors had recom- 
mended revision of the By-Laws, to conform to the re- 
quirements of the greatly increased membership, and that 
questions of policy would be discussed at a more oppor- 
He saw nothing ahead save that which might 
bring encouragement to every member and to every other 
operative in the industry. 


tune time. 


The President elucidated his plan for the future dis- 
charge of the business of the Society through a system of 
standing committees, a diagram of which may be seen 
on Page 3 of this issue. These committees, as announced, 
with their personnel, are: 


Public Relations—John Boyle, chairman; Glen Mac- 
Williams, Arthur Edeson, Gilbert Warrenton, Herford 
Tynes Cowling, John Seitz, Georges Benoit, George 
Eastman, Thomas A. Edison, Arthur C. Webb. 

Production—Fred Jackman, James Van Trees, Homer 
Scott, Gaetano Gaudio. 

Educational—Frank Good, Guy Wilky, Alfred Gilks, 
E. Burton Steene, Floyd Jackman, King Gray. 

Welfare—Charles G. Clarke, Chas. Rosher, Gaetano 
Gaudio, Arthur Edeson, John Arnold, Karl Struss. 

Research—Victor Milner, Gilbert Warrenton, George 
Meehan, John Seitz, Ned Van Buren, Thomas A. Edison, 
George Eastman, Percy Hilburn, George Barnes, Joseph 
A. Dubray. 


The members of the Board of Governors are ex-officio 
members of all committees, but all committees will have 
a free hand to act independently under the directior of 
their respective chairmen, and it is believed that, through 
this system, the increased work of the Society may be 
speeded up. There is much to be done and some great 
developments to the glory of both the Society and the 
industry loom in the not distant future. 

Treasurer George Schneiderman made the important 
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Progress of Photography, 1927 
MEYER 
KINO-PLASMAT 


FAS | 





This is the latest contribution to Photography by 
the famous Dr. Rudolph, creator of the Tessar and 
Protar. 


The enormous aperture makes practical, at last, 
successful filming, regardless of lighting conditions. 
Remarkable depth of focus for a lens of this speed. 
Especially adapted and recommended for shooting 
daylight interiors, and unfavorable lighting condi- 
tions. It is the only anastigmat free from focal 
differences with the various stops. 


FOCAL LENGTHS from 20 mm. to 34 inches, can 


be fitted to all motion picture cameras. 


Ask your dealer or write to 


HUGO MEYER & CO., Inc., 
105 West 40th St., New York City 


Factory, Goerlitz, Germany 
A LENS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 














announcement that a special committee, to be chosen at 
large from representative men in all classifications of 
the membership, would meet with a committee of the 
producers on Monday, September 12. 


The program closed with a whole-hearted fraternizing 
of the old and new members, and the sentiment was 
general that the occasion constituted the most significant 
event in the history of motion photography and that it 
marked the beginning of great things for the cine- 
matographic department of the industry. 





The members of the A. S. C. are congratulating their 
brother cinematographer, Mr. Louis W. O’Connell, upon 
becoming a Benedick. The event happened on August 
15th, at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Burns, Bellingham, Washington. Joyce May Burns, the 
lovely bride, is a popular society girl of Bellingham. The 
O’Connells are at home at 2041 Glencoe way, Holly- 
wood. 





Sol Polito, A. S. C., is shooting the First National 
feature, “Shepherd of the Hills,” at the Burbank Studio. 





Jack McKenzie, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer on 
the special First National production, “A Texas Steer,” 
which stars Will Rogers, the famous mayor of Beverly 
Hills. 
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For Panchromatic film— 
still rely on “Coops” 


OR many years Cooper Hewitt 

mercury vapor lamps have been 
used to obtain soft lighting effects 
with ordinary film. You can still ob- 
tain these same soft lighting effects 
with Panchromatic film—by using 
Cooper Hewitt lamps in combination 
with other forms of lighting. The 
““Coops”’ continue to offer the unique 
advantage of light without heat. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC Co. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributing Points 
KEESE ENGINEERING CO. 
Hottywoop—7207 Santa Monica Blvd. 
San Francisco—77 O'Farrell Street 
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An Exclusive “Daily” Laboratory 
Panchromatic Negative Developed 
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vision within its boundaries while the turning of all the 
faces towards the central figure greatly enhances its jm. 
portance. 

The play of lights and shades is remarkably wel] 
handled and the radiation of light from the center stil] 
emphasizes the unity of the composition and brings into 
relief the importance of each of the disciples as a different 
unit in a whole, without destroying, even perhaps increas. 
ing, the importance of the figure of the Christ. 

The attitudes of the Disciples and their expressions 
o1 tense anxiety tell the whole story in a simple and digni- 
fied manner and the variety of movement on the part of 
the Disciples increases the dignity of the calmness of the 
Christ, who with extended arms denotes His willingness 
t» submit to the supreme sacrifice while giving an impres- 
sion of stupendous strength and power. 




















“Neither Do I Condemn Thee” 

This picture as treated by Mr. Mortensen presents the 
fundamental schemes of good composition. 

The sternness and grandeur of the subject is carried 
through the powerful vertical lines of the columns and 
the line of the figure of the Savior continued by the white 
column of smoke above His head. 

The ascent of the verticals is stopped by the horizontal 
line (which, although broken, is by no means weak) 
formed by the highlights of the sub-bases of the columns 
which, beside relieving the verticals, serve as a frame 
above the main subject. 

The stability of the composition is brought about by 
the evident pyramidal structure which has the head ot 
the Savior as apex, the right arm and the mass of the 
sinner on one side and the left arm and the three stones 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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~ GOERZ 


CINE LENSES 


| Goerz Cine Lenses are being used all over the 
| World because they are of 


Superior Quality 


We manufacture in our New York factory the 


| Kino—Hypar F. 2.7 and F. 3 
in focal lengths from 1-inch to 4-inch 
! We also have an imported, superspeed series 


Cinegor F. 2 and F. 2.5 


in focal lengths from 1%%-inch to 4-inch 
and the telephoto series 


Telestar F. 4.5 


in focal lengths from 41%-inch to 13% inch 
for long distance shots and close-ups 





We make all kinds of trick devices, precision 

focusing mounts, focusing microscopes and special 
camera fittings. 
I We undertake the development of your own 
|| ideas along optical lines. Write us. A_new cata- 
|| logue, listing the complete line of Goerz Lenses and 
|| accessories, will be mailed on request. 


| C.P.Goerz American Optical Co. 


317 E. 34th St. New York, N. Y. 
































HARRY D. BROWN 


Cinema Studios Supply Corporation 
| 1438 Beachwood Drive HOlly 0513 
| HOlly 0514 
| Brown-Ashcraft Carbons and Other 
| Studio Lamps Studio Equipment 


























For Rent 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell 


Cameras 
F 2.3; F 2.7; F 3.5 lenses; 40, 50, 75 mm. 
Complete Equipments 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
HOLLYWOOD AT 


Cinemagraph Film Laboratories 


| 861 Seward Street GLadstone 6115 


| J.R. LOCKWOOD 


| 523 N. Orange Street Glendale, Calif. 
| Phone Glendale 3361-W 
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on the ground on the other side, while the well defined 
horizontal shadow on the ground serves as base. 

The head of the Christ is the focus to which the eye 
is immediately attracted; the slight sympathetic inclina- 
tion of the head besides relieving the sternness of the 
figure, leads the eye to follow the line of the right arm 
down to the crouching, but not exempt of grace, form of 
the sinner. 

The darkness of this figure, the act of her turning her 
face away from the observer, the modesty implied by the 
position of her left hand, make an admirable contrast with 
the powerful and majestic figure of the Christ. 

From the figure of the woman the eye is led up to the 
upper part of the picture by the vertical apportioned by 
the base of the candelabrum and its shaft to the opening 
through which the sky may be perceived. 

The danger of ending here the visual path is avoided 
by the curved line of the block on the sill of the opening 
and the decorative design on the column. This line leads 
the eye to the curl of smoke, hence back into the picture, 
to the left arm of the Christ and the three stones which 
complete the story telling qualities of the picture. 

The horizontal lines of the steps would be too promi- 
nent if they were not clevely broken by the dark mass of 
the hair of the woman and relieved by the oblique 
shadows on the ground. 

As they are they help to frame and give emphasis to 
the upper part of the figure of the Christ, which is the 
main motif of the picture. 
























“The Tempter” 


Mr. Thomas is to be highly commended for the daring 
bit of composition sense displayed in the picture of Sataa 
on the threshold of the Temple. 

Here is another composition in which the verticals play 


the greatest part. The massiveness and sobriety of the 
lines of the columns and of the vertical: of the figure con- 
tinued by the impressive shadow on the central shaft give 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Greatest 
PRODUCERS 


BELL & HOWELL 
CAMERAS 


F all the requisites of professional picture mak- 
ing, PRECISION is the greatest. No chance 
can be taken in choosing the camera to record the 
story, cast and locations which represent outlays of 


hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


BELL & HOWELL Cameras are precision in- 
struments. Their reliability has been proved in 
over twenty years of picture making by leading 
producers all over the world. 


Famous Players-Lasky, Paramount, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, Associated First National, De Mille, 
Universal, Vitaphone, Warner Brothers, Fox, Kino- 
grams, International and many other leaders rely 
on Bell & Howell Cameras to impress the fullest 
photographic meaning of their trade names upon 
the theatre-going public. 


Complete information on the Bell & Howell 
Cameras shown here will be mailed upon request. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1805 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


New York, Hollywood, London [B. & H. Co., Ltd.] 
ESTABLISHED 1907 
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(Continued from Page 19) 








—————— 
tremendous power to the whole composition, while the 
radiating lines, formed by the shadow on the wall inter- 


sected by the short, but powerful, one formed by the 
extended arm down to the elbow of his left arm, locate 
forcibly and unmistakably the focus of the picture at 
the face of Satan, though this point is located lower than 
the center of the picture. 

Psychologically, although the figure of Satan is human, 
imposing and almost majestic, an expression of danger 
and repellance is vividly felt. ‘The heavy shadow arched 
overhead limits the sphere of action of the main subject 
and refuses him access to the higher spheres. 

In spite of this sense of danger, perhaps because of it, 
the figure is extremely attractive and the observer feels 
a desire to enter the picture were it not for the barrier 
existing in the foreground in form of the heavy horizontal 
shadow . 

Even if this barrier could be removed or surmounted, 
no one, it seems, would dare expose himself to the lurking 
mysterious danger of being noticed by the figure by walk- 
ing in front of it, and feels the inanity of the attempt of 
sneaking between it and the column through the narrow 
space left there as an opening. 


(Concluded on Page 24) 





Edward J. Snyder, A. S. C., is photographing “The 
Dog Wins” at the Metropolitan Studio under the direc- 


Noel Smith. 


tion of 
7 * - 
Henry Gerrard, A. S. C., is in charge of the photog- 
raphy for the latest Richard Rosson production for Para- 
mount. 


* os * 

Harry Perry, A. S. C., continues the photography on 
“Now We're In the Air,” which features the comedy 
team, Raymond Hatton and Wallace Beery. 

* * * 

J. Roy Hunt, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer for 

Bebe Daniels’ next comedy, “She’s a Sheik,” now in the 


of production at the Paramount Studio, under 
the direction of Clarence Badger. 
* - * 

Victor Milner, A. S. C., is still receiving congratula- 
tions for his excellent photography in “The Way of All 
Flesh,” and which stars Emil Jannings. 

* é * 

George Stevens, A. S. C., is shooting the latest Max 
Davidson comedy at the Hal Roach Studios in Culver 
City. 


course 


* * * 


John W. Boyle, A. S. C., is photographing Mack 
Sennett’s special feature, “The Romance of a Bathing 
Girl.” Johnny Burke, of vaudeville fame, and an all- 
Star cast. 
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foreign countries 

If my many varieties do not always fill the bill, 
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DanieEv B. CLARK 
JoHn W. BoyLe- - 
Victor MILNER - 
FRANK B. Goop- - 


GEORGE SCHNEIDERMAN 


CHARLES G. CLARKE 


FIRST CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Adams, William S 

Allen, Paul H. 

Androit, Lucien—De Mille. 
Ash, Jerome H. 

August, Joe—"Jnited Artists. 
Abel, David—De Mille. 
M.-G.-M. 





Badaracco, Jake— 

Barlatier, Andre—M.-G.-M. 
Bergquist, Rudolph— 

Boyle, Chas. P.—De Mille. 
Boyce, St. Elmo—Sennett. 
Bridenbecker, Milton—Universal. 
Brown—Jas. S., Jr.—F, B. 
Benoit, Georges—First National. 
Barnes, George S—Goldwyn. 
Boyle, John W.—Sennett. 
Brotherton, Joseph—Universal. 
Broening, H. Lyman— 
Beckway, Wm. J.— 


Carter, Claude C.—Australia. 
Cline, Robt. E.—Scholck Studio. 
Cline, Wilfried—Universal. 
Crocker, Geo. D.— 

Cronjager, Edward—Lasky. 
Cronjager, Henry— 

Clark, Daniel B.—Tom Mix, Fox. 
Cooper, Harry H.— 

Cotner, Frank M.— 

Clarke, Chas. G.—Fox. 


Cowling, H. T.—Eastman Dacck Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Crockett, E. J.— 


Davis, Chas. JJ.—Warner-Vitaphone, N. Y. 
Draper, Lauren—-Sierra Pictures. 

Daniels, Wm. H.—M.-G.-M 

Davey, Allen M.— 

Davis, Harry.— 

De Vinna, Clyde—M.-G.-M. 

Davey, Allen M.— 

Davis, Harry— 

De Vinna, Clyde—M.-G.-M. 

Doran, Robt. V.— 

Dored, John—Paramount News, Riga Latvia. 
Dubray, Jos. A.— 

Du Par, E. B.—Warners. 

Du Pont, Max—- 

Dean, Faxon M.— 

Eldredge, F. R.—Universal. 

Eslick, Le Roy—F. B. O. 

Evans, Perry— 

Edeson, Arthur—First National. 


Fabian, Max—M.-G.-M. 

Forbes, Harry W.—Stern Film Corporation. 
Fryer, Richard— 

Fildew, William— 

Fischbeck, H. A.—Lasky. 

Fisher, Ross G.—First National. 


Gerrard, Henry William—Lasky. 

Gheller, Edward— 

Gerstad, Merritt B.—M.-G.-M. 

Gobbett, David William— 

Gosden, Alfred G.—Universal. 

DeGrasse, Robert—F. B. O. 

Gilks, Alfred—Lasky. 

Gray, King D.—Fox. 

Guissart, Rene—Paris, France. 

Good, Frank B.—Fox Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.—David Hartford Productions. 
Gaudio, Gaetano—Douglas Fairbanks-United Artists. 


Hallenberger, Harry—Lasky. 
Harris, Emil—Universal. 
Heisler, Frank B.—Bennett. 
Hilburn, Percy—M.-G.-M. 
Hunt, Roy—Lasky. 

Hyer, William C.—Educational. 
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Haller, Ernest—Robt. Kane Productions, N. Y. 
Heimerl, Alois— 

Jones, Allen C.—Universal. 

June, Ray—Fine Arts Studio. 

Jackman, Floyd— 


Jackman, Fred W.—Directing Fred W. Jackman Prod. 


Jackman, Floyd— 


Jackson, H. A.—Corinne Griffin, U. A 
Jennings, J. D.—Buster Keaton. 
Kershner, Glen—De Mille. 

Kesson, Dave—United Artists. 
Kesson, Frank A.— 

Kirkpatrick, H. J.—Universal. 
Klaffki, Roy H.— 

Kornmann, Anthony—Universal. 
Kull, Jacob—Universal. 

Koenekamp, H. F.—With. Larry Semon. 
Kurrle, Robt. E.—First National. 


Linden, Eddie—Universal. 

Lloyd, Art—Hal Roach. 

Longenecker, Bert— 

Lyons, Edgar—Christie. 

Lyons, Reginald—Fox 

Lundin, Walter—Harold Lloyd, Metropolitan. 
Lockwood, J. R.— 

Lyons,Chester—Fox 


Marley, J. Peverel—De Mille. 

Mackenzie, Jack—Douglas McLean, Lasky. 
Marsh, Oliver—M.-G.-M. 

Marshall, Wm. C.—Lasky. 

Martin, H. Kinley, Lasky. 

Mescall, John J.—M.-G.-M. 

Miller, Arthur—De Mille. 

Miller, Ernest W.—Chadwick Studio. 

Miller, Virgil E.—Universal. 

Mohr, Hal—Warners. 

McClung, Hugh C.—Douglas Fairbanks, U. A. 
McCord, T. D.— 

McGill, Barney. 

MacWilliams, Glen—Fox. 

Meehan, Geo—-Fen. 

Morgan, Ira H. 
Musuraca, N.—F. 

Milner, Victor—Lasky. 
Murray, James V.—Lasky. 
McManigal, E. L.— 


Neumann, Harry C.—Universal. 
Norton, Stephen S.— 





Oswald, H. M.— 
O'Connell, L. Wm.-—Fox. 


Powers, Len—Hal Roach. 
Perry, Paul P.—Lasky. 
Perry, Harry—Lasky. 
Palmer, Ernest—Fox. 
Polito, Sol—First National. 


Reeves, Arthur— 

Reynolds, Ben F.— 

Ries, Irving G.—M.-G.-M. 
Robinson, Geo. H.—Universal. 
Rosson, Hal— 

Roos, Len H.—Sydney, Australia. 
Rose, Jackson, J.—Universal. 
Rosher, Chas.—Mary Pickford-U. A. 
Ries, Park J.— 

Scheurich, Victor—Universal. 
Schoenbaum, Chas.—Lasky. 
Scholtz, Abe— 

Shamroy, Leon—Fine Arts Studio. 
Smith, Ernest F.— 

Smith, Harold G.— 

Smith, Leonard—Educational. 
Stengler, Mack—F. B. O. 

Stevens, Geo.—Hal Roach. 
Stevens, Jack—Richard Talmadge, Universal. 
Struss, Karl— 

Stumar, John—Universal. 
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Victor Milner 
Daniel B. Clark 
George Schneidermar. 
L. Guy Wilky 
Frank B. Good 


Stumar, Chas Universal. 

Sharp, Henry—M.-G.-M. 

Smith, W. 5.. Jr. 

Schaciiormen, Geo.-——Fox. 

Scott, Homer A. 

Seitz, John } M.-G.-M. 

Edward J.—Pathe-Fine Arts. 


Snyder, 

Tannura, Philip—F. B. O. 

Todd, Arthur L.—Universal. 

Turner, Louis H.—Educational. 

Tuers, Billy : 

Tolhurst, Louis H.—Miocrscopic Pictures, Pathe. 
Ullman, Eddie - 


Van Enger, Chas. J.— 
Van Trees, Jas. C First National. 
Van Buren, Ned—Eastman Kodak, Hollywood. 


Wagner, Blake 

Wagner, Sidney C.—Fox. 

Walker, Earle F.—Tiffney. 

Walker, Joseph—Columbia. 

Walker, Vernon L.—Sennett. 

Warren, Dwight W.— 

Whalen, John P.—Santa Fe Studios (Monrovia). 
Wheeler, Wm.— 

White, Ber Fox. 

Williams, Wm. N.—Sennett. 

Wrigley, Dewey—Metropolitan. 

Wyckoff, Alvin— 

Wells, Conrad—Warners. 

Wenstrom, Harold— 

Whitman, Philip H.—Directing Sennett Studio. 
Wilky, L. Guy—Fox. 

Warrenton, Gilbert—Universal. 

Young, Jack R.—M.-G.-M. 

Zucker, Frank C.—Robt. Kane Prod., New York. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Edison, Thomas A. 


Eastman, George. 


SPECIAL PROCESS AND TRICK 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Baker, Friend— 

Ringer, R. O.—M.-G.-M. 

Cully, Russell A.—Lasky. 

Knechtel, Alvin C.—First National. 
Eagler, Paul E.—M.-G.-M. 

Fulton, J. Phipps—Universal. 
Pollock, Gordon B.—Lasky. 

Smith, Jack—Fox. 

Thompson, Ww. C.— 

Mammes, Ray—M.-G.-M. 

Cohen, Eddie— 

Edouart, Farciot—Lasky. 

Flora, Rolla—Lasky. 

Lipstein, Harold—M.-G.-M. 
Roberts, Oren W.—Lasky. 
Schlockow, Paul A.—M.-G.-M. 
Shearer, Douglas G.—M.-G.-M. 
Smith, Arthur—Lasky. 


AKELEY CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Bennett Guy M.— 

Blackstone, Cliff—Lasky. 

De Vol, Norman—Fox. 

Dyer, Elmer G.—Universal. 
Fetters, C. Curtis—Fox. 

Galezio, Le onard T.—Universal. 
Greiner. A. L eroy— 

Hickson. John T.—Universal. 
Hoke, Ire es 

Larabee, Ne loon Wermes Bros. 
Marshall, Chas. A.—M.-G.-M. 





TO DATE 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Alfred Gilks 
Charles G. Clarke 
John W. Boyle 

John F. Seitz 
King D. Gray 


Fred W. Jackman 
Georges Benoit 
E. Burton Steene 
Ira H. Morgan 
Floyd Jackman 


Marzorati, Haroid J.—M.-G.-M. 
Mason, Harry G.— 

Novak, Jos. J.—Universal. 
Olsen, R. B.— 

Ramsey, Ray Lloyd—Universal. 
Rank, William—Lasky. 
Roberts, Josiah—M.-G.-M. 
Sickner, William—First National. 
Stout, Archie J.—Lasky 

Steene, E. Burton—Lasky. 
Vogel, Paul E.— 


NEWS CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
Parrish, Fred—Fox, Colorado Springs. 
Staub, Ralph S.—Columbia, Specialties. 


STILL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Archer, Fred R.—De Mille. 
Fryer, Elmer—De Mille. 


Van Rossem, Walter J.—James Cruse, Inc., Met. Studio. 


SECOND CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Bader, Walter S.—M.-G.-M. 
Bauder, Steve L.—M.-G.-M. 
Bennett, Monroe— 

Borradaile, O. H.—Lasky. 
Chaney, George—United Artists. 
Chewning, Wallace D.—M.-G.-M 
Davis, Leland E.— 

Doolittle, Jas. N.—First National. 
Drought, Jas B.—Universal. 
Fitzgerald, go ey -G.-M. 
Giridlian, Jas. N.—F. oO. 
Greene, Al M. Technical Art. 
Greenhalgh, Jack—F. B. O. 
Haas, Walter— 

Hasten, Charles—M.-G.-M. 
Head, Gordon G.—Hal Roach. 
Hendrickson, Fred S.—Lasky. 
Huggins, L. Owens— 
Jenkins, John—Chadwick. 
Julian, Mac— 

Keyes, Donald B.— 
Landrigan, John S.—Lasky. 
La Shelle, Joe—Monrovia Studio. 
Lindon, Curly— 

Martin, Robt. G.—F. B. O. 
Marta, Jack A.—Fox. 
Merland, Harry—Lasky. 

Mols, Pierre M.—M.-G.-M. 
MacLean, Gordon—M.-G.-M. 
Nogle, Geo. G.— 

Palmer, Robt—M.-G.-M. 
Parsons, Harry— 

Pittack, R. W.—Lasky. 
Planck, Robt. H.—Columbia. 
Prince, Al—Universal. 

Pyle, Edwin L.— 

Ragin, David—Fox. 

Ray, Bernard B.— 

Rees, Wm. A.—Fine Arts. 
Schopp, Herman— 

Shepek, John, Jr.—Educational. 
Silver, John— 

Smith, Jean C.—De Mille. 
Tappenbeck, Hatto—Fox. 
Trezo, Fred—Universal. 
Thompson, John—F. O. B. 
Unholtz, George—Sennett. 
Valentine, J. A— 

Wagner, Robt—First National. 
Westerberg, Fred—De Mille. 
Williams, Alfred E.—Lasky. 
Witzel, E. L.—Universal. 
Webb, Arthur C.—Attorney. 
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“THE STILLS MOVE THE MOVIES” 


(Continued from Page 21) 











The mystery that enshrouds the composition, is em- 
phasized by the masterful play of light and shadows, the 
source of light coming from below, in a natural manner 
indeed, but forcibly enough to correspond to the popular 
conception of the lower, eternally burning depths. 














“And the Earth Did Quake and the Rocks Rent” 


The main motive of this picture by Mr. Mortensen is 
carried out by opposition of lines, the sweep of which 
brings the eye in rapid succession back and forth from 
one end of the picture to the other, while it is kept within 
the boundaries of the subject by the potential framing 
of the boulders on each side of the picture. 

Even at the very first glance no doubt exists in the 
mind that a cataclysm is happening and that all the figures 
in the picture are doomed to certain destruction in spite of 
their rebellion against fate. 

Even at the very first glance no doubt exists in the 
mind that a cataclysm is happening and that all the figures 
in the picture are doomed to certain destruction in spite 
of their rebellion against fate. 

The sweep of the main lines is cleverly hatched up by 
an irregular succession of short verticals and slightly 
diagonal lines, mostly formed by upraised arms. ‘These 
breakages of continuity emphasize strikingly the turmoil 
and chaos of the catastrophy. 

The eye starts its movement from the tree and 
crumbling rocks at the left upper end of the picture, 
follows the slightly curved broken line of high lights on 
hands and heads against the darkened sky, rushes back 
diagonally to the slanting large rock at the left, returns 
into the picture in a gigantic curved sweep along the 
prostrate figures, the yelling face, the confused mass of 
humanity, up to the man standing against the boulder, 
where it is sharply stopped by the horizontal dark shadow 
on the boulder and returns into the picture along a 
beautifully mysterious foreground which would rush the 
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eye out of the picture were it not for the dark, curved 
shadow in the left lower foreground, which leads jt up 
using the rocks as stepping stones, to the trees, the original 
starting point in the analysis. 

The eye follows thus a complete circle though the 
scurrying around from one end to the other maintains 
the impression of bustle, turmoil, anxiety, horror which 
are the main characteristics of the tragic event. 

No figure is actually prominent, but the grouping, 
through its unity, makes one ponder over the fate of the 
sinner, be it an individual, a nation or humanity as q 
whole. 

If the upper corners had been kept in a darker tone 
they would perhaps have better encircled the composition 
and would have still more emphasized the tragic element 
of the picture, but even as it stands it has a beautify 
expression of tremendous action. 


HOW BIG ARE THE MOVIES? 

Of the world’s land, the United States possesses........ 6% 
Of the world’s population the United States makes 7% 
Of the world’s wheat we grow............................ veneeedl %0 
Of the world’s coal we mine 

Of the world’s telephones we have.............................. 63% 
Of the world’s corn we grow.............-.....-------ses0--0-0 75% 
Of the world’s automobiles we make........................ 80% 
But of the world’s motion pictures Holly- 

wood produces more than 


DUPONT SCORING WITH 16 M. M. 

Smith & Aller, distributors of Dupont Raw stock 
on the Pacific Coast, announce the addition of 16 m. m. 
negative and positive for amateur and protessional use. 
The film has met with an enthusiastic reception through- 
out the country and the manufacturers and distributors 
are preparing to meet a heavy and constantly increasing 
demand for it. 

It is said that upwards of 40,000 amateurs are at work 
shooting movies on their own account and it is evident 
that motion pictures in the home are already an important 
factor in the cinema industry. 














You are in the Market for Any Kind of 


MOTION PICTURE APPARATUS 
Consult Us and Save Money 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


We BUY and SELL Second-Hand MOVIE CAMERAS 
W ILLOUGHBY 


110 West 32nd St, New York, N. Y. 
U. S. AND CANADA AGENTS FOR DEBRIE 


a 














BILLY TUERS 
AKELEY CAMERA 


7245 Sycamore Trail HOLLYWOOD 
GRanite 9097 
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‘CLASSIFIED 


AD WB*8h 2 3 @ 3°: oa 


Rares: Four cents a word. Minimum charge 
one dollar per insertion. 

All copy must be prepaid and must reach us be- 
fore the fifteenth of the month preceding publica- 


“°" CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
1222 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
HoLitywoop, CALIFORNIA. 





























~ WANTED—MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


AKELEY camera wanted. Must be cheap for cash. State condi- 
‘tion of equipment and lowest cash price in your letter. Frank 
King, 36 Crestwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 

GOOD USED Motion Picture Camera. State make, condition, price, 
tion of equipment and lowest cash price in your letter. Frank 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WILL PUT you in touch with buyers for Bell & Howell cameras and 
equipment. Phone or write the A. S. C., 1222 Guaranty Bldg. 
GRanite 4274, Hollywood, California. 


BELL & HOWELL or Mitchell Camera outfit; Projection Printer; 
Cinex timer; Straight Line Processing Machine; Nutting Re- 
flectometer; Polishing Machine; State price, Equipment. Fred 


Jeffery, Giles Street, Rose Park, South Australia. 


WANTED—Used movie camera. Old model considered. State con- 
dition, make, price, ete. Albert R. Bly, Rosedale, Kansas. Gen- 
eral delivery. 


AKELEY CAMERA—Phone Perry Evans, DUnkirk 3890, or care 
A. S. C., 1222 Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood. 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


170-DEGREE Bell and Howell wanted. Have 1924 Buick Sport 
Touring car, in excellent condition, as down payment. Re- 
mainder to be paid within six months of purchase. Write or 
phone Herman Schopp, care of the A. S. C., 1219 Guaranty 
Building, Hollywood, California. GRanite 4274 or GRanite 4704. 


TKELEY camera for sale. Write or phone John Jenkins, care of 
the A. S. C., 1219 Guaranty Building, Hollywood, California. 
GRanite 4274 or GRanite 4704. 


DEBRIE, aluminum box, dissolving shutter, ground glass focus, 3 
magazines, 35, 50, 75 mm. Zeiss lenses, Veeder footage coun- 
ter, carrying case, etc., all in perfect condition. Harry Hillier, 
ter, carrying case, etc., all in perfect condition. Harry Hillier, 
1956 Elmhurst Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





DEBRIE, aluminum box, dissolving shutter, 8 magazines, Mitchell 
tripod, 40, 50, 75 mm. Carl Zeiss lenses. Thalhammer iris. 
Veeder footage recorder, %4-way mat box. Glen MacWilliams, 
c/o A. S. C., Hollywood. 





WILART camera, latest model, complete with tripod and carrying 
cases and retort case and magazines. John L. Russel, 1643 
North Gardner St., Hollywood. HEmpstead 9554. 





BELL & HOWELL Eyemo, carrying case, four one hundred feet 
daylight loading Eastman negative, guaranteed perfect. First 
$225.00 gets it—cost $385.00. Cameron, Manhattan Beach, 
N. Y. 


$15—Angeles 400-feet Carl Zeiss 3.5, case, tripod. Want 4 by 5 
Grafiex or f 1.9 to fit De Vry. 2590 Midlothian Dr., Altadena, 
Calif. Colorado 0342. 
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NEW Eyemo camera, fully equipped; rent by day or longer. Joe La 
Shelle, 9038 Dorrington Ave., Hollywood; Phone OXford 5840. 


AKELEY, Bell & Howell and Mitchell Cameras for rent, all latest 
equipment. Phone GRanite 2213 or GRanite 1914. John W. 
Boyle, 1207 North Milton Ave., Hollywood. 





BELL & HOWELL. Victor Milner, 2221 Observatory Ave., Los 
Angeles, California. 596-944. 


MITCHELL and Bell & Howard: Cameras. F.2:3, F.2:7, F.3:5 
lenses—40-50-75 mm. Complete equipment. J. R. Lockwood 
523 North Orange St., Glendale, California. Glendale 3361-W, 
or HOlly 0764. 

E. BURTON STEENE, Bell & Howell, and Akeley. Complete Cam- 
era equipment. Latest models. Address American Society of 
Cinematographers, Hollywood, California. 


BELL & HOWELL, 170, with 30, 40, 50 and 75 lens equipment. 
Baby tripod. Also B. & H. Cine motor. Charles Stumar. 
GRanite 9845. 7501 Lexington Ave., Hollywood. 


FOR RENT—One Eyemo camera, complete with | all accessories. 
Bert Glennon, 6936 Woodrow Wilson Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone HEmpstead 2743. 





BELL & HOWELL No. 627. Five lenses: 32, 40 (f.2.7), 50 (f.2.7), 
75, 100 mm. Complete studio equipment; gauzes, filters, etc. 
GLadstone 0033. 
TWO Bell & Howells. Large finders. Also Eyemo for rent. Lenses: 
F 2.5; 2.3; 2.7. Frank M. Cotner, 6273 Selma Ave., Holly- 
wood. HOllywood 5046. 


SPEED CAMERA: Bell & Howell, fully equipped for miniature and 
slow motion work 40, 50, 75 mm. and 6-inch lenses. Alvin V. 
Knechtel, 1179 North Kenmore. 597-054. 

BELL & HOWELL cameras, Akeleys and other makes—portable 
lights, special lenses by the day, week or month. We sell 
everything that any cameraman might ever need—new or used 
—at a big saving. Keep us in touch with your wants. Ruby 
Camera Exchange, Ruby Building, 727 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Bryant 0631 or 8457. 


BELL & HOWELL—Phone Perry Evans, DUnkirk 3890 or Holly- 
wood A. S. C. 





a _ FOR TRADE—CAMERAS 

TWO 170 shutter Bell & Howell cameras, fully equipped. 
super-speed attachment. ORegon 3726, 407 N. 
Holly wood. 





One with 
Milton Ave., 





FOR RENT—AIRPLANES 


AIRPLANES equipped to carry cameras, facilitating the photograph- 
ing of stunts or other unusual action, for rent by the hour, day 
or week. Jerry Phillips, Professional Pilot, Clover Field, Santa 
Monica, California. 


FOR RENT—STILL CAMERAS 


WILL RENT still camera to local parties. Special arrangements to 
A. C. members. Geo. Meehan, Phone GRanite 3830, 744 Cur- 
son Ave., Hollywood, California. 

1 FOR SALE—LENSES or 

ONE two-inch Bausch & Lomb F.2:7; one Dahlmeyer Pentac 37 mm. 


F.2 “¥ Georges Benoit, 3306 North Knoll Drive, North Holly- 
wood. 











CARL ZEISS, F. 2.7, 50 mm. in Bell & Howell mount. Dan Clark, 
_care American Society of Cinematographers. 





NEW 40 mm. Goerz Hypar f. 3. 5. lens in Bell & Powell mount: 
price, $50.00. Write Charles Clarke, 1222 Guaranty Building, 
Hollywood, California. 





RUO LENSES—Sole U. S. Agent. Robert Ackerschott, 1575 N. 
Vine St., Hollywood. 25 mm. to 100 mm.; F. 2. and F. 2.5 
(Latest type: Telephoto, 10-inch, F. 4.5). 


CARL ZEISS, 50 mm., F. 3.5, in Bell & Howell mount, $50; with- 
out turret mount sleeve, $41.50. Write Gaylord A. Wood. 
1821% N. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


WANTED—PROJECTOR 











BELL & HOWELL Eyemo, brand new, B-1702, with carrying case 
and five spools, $225.00, C.O.D. Guaranteed. Roscoe Wright, 
2228 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR RENT—CAMERAS 


ONE DE VRY Motion Picture Camera. Complete outfit. 
Wyckoff, Phone Care A. S. C., GRanite 4274. 

ONE 8xi0 still camera—complete. Care A. S. C., GRanite 4274. _ 

BELL & HOWELL, 170 degree, complete. Modern equipment. 

___Fred Kaifer, HEmpstead 4621. 


THREE Bell & Howell 170-degree cameras. Complete equipment. 
Eddie Linden, 6017 Eleanor Ave., Hollywood, HEmpstead 8333. 
or Hollywood 7716. 


FOR RENT—Bell & “Howell studio equipment complete. 170-Degree 
Shutter. Liberal commission to cameramen. Call Mr. Smith, 
MEtropolitan 4686. Evenings call MAin 0947. (Los Angeles.) 








Alvin 











USED SIMPLEX wanted. State model, price, condition, ete. Ad- 
dress Box R, American Cinematographer. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Photographs of nature, birds and animals, etc.; for 
educational library. E. R. Gammage, Animated Film Library, 
Westlake, La. 











FOR SALE—SPECIAL CAMERA EQUIPMENT 





COMPLETE new style Bell & Howell matt box for sale. Joseph B. 


Walker, 1037 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood. Phone GLadstone 
97. 





PATHE panorama head for professional camera, with detachable 


aluminura tilting head, easily adapted to any standard tripod. 
A first-class unit for some one, who is experimenting or en- 
gaged in research work, to add to their equipment. Stephen S. 
Norton, care A. S. C., Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood. 
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ATTENTION A. S. C. 


On the night of September 13 a special com- 
mittee of the Motion Producers and 
Distributors of America, composed of Messrs. 
Sol. Wurtzel, William Watterson 
Rothacker and Frederick Beetson, met with a 
special committee of the A. S. C. in the assembly 
rooms of the Society in the Guaranty Building, 


Picture 


Sistrom, 


Hollywood. 

The producers asked for a full and frank dis- 
cussion of matters near to the hearts of the cine- 
matographers and, after a four-hour session, it 
was the general opinion that much good would 


eventuate from the meeting. 


For lack of time the proceedings of the meet- 
ing cannot be published in this issue, but will be 
communicated to the full membership by letter 
and discussed in the next open meeting of the 


A. S. C. 











E. Burton Steene 


Freelance 
Akeley 


and Eyemo 


Camera Specialist 


Care of American Society of Cinematographers 
1219-20-21-22 Guaranty Bldg. 
GRanite 4274 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








The Mayfair 
1760 No. Wilcox Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Gladstone 2171 














[ HARRY G. MASON 
AKELEY SPECIALIST 


GRanite 9088 and GRanite 3028 





















FOR RENT 


Two Bell & Howell Cameras—40, 50, 75 mm. 


lenses. Thalhammer Iris. Jeanne Trebaol, 10042 
Stilson Ave., corner of Clarington, Palms, Calif. 
Phone: Culver City 3243. 
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Arthur Reeves, A. S. C., is photographing a Burton 
King production now being made at the Tec-Art Studio 





cs * * 





H. C. Neuman, A. S. C., is shooting Hoot (ibson’s 
latest Western picture for Universal release. The work. 
ing title is ““The Lion and the Lamb.” 

+ * as 

Arthur L. Todd, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer 
on Laura La Plante’s next Universal production, “Thanks 
for the Buggy Ride.” Miss La Plante’s husband, Wil. 
liam Seiter, is directing. 

* * 

Ed Du Par, A. S. C., 

Regiment” for Warner Brothers. 
* + * 









is photographing “Dog of the 







Barney McGill, A. S. C., is in charge of the camera 
work on Dolores Costello’s next Warner Brothers pro- 
duction, ““The College Widow,” which Archie Mayo is 
directing. 







« * . 


Max Du Pont and Earle F. Walker, both A. S. ¢. 
members, have just completed the cinematography on 
the newest Tiffany production, “Once and Forever.” 
Directed by Phil Stone, the picture features Johnnie 
Harron, Patsy Ruth Miller, Paulette Duval and Wil. 
liam Mong. 









* * 7 





George Schneiderman, A. S. C., continues the camera 
work on the current John Ford production at the William 
Fox Studio. 





« * * 





Daniel B. Clark, A. S. C., is preparing to shoot the 
next Tom Mix feature, soon to be put into production 
at the Fox Studio. 





. * * 





Joseph August, A. S. C., is first cinematographer on 
Madge Bellamy’s latest picture, “Very Confidential.” 
* * 7. 






L. W. O'Connell, A. S. C., is photographing “Wolf 
Fangs” at the William Fox Studio. 
* * * 


Percy Hilburn, A. S. C., is chief cinematographer on 
the latest John Gilbert production for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer release. Monta Bell is directing. 

* * * 










John Boyle, A. S. C., chief cinematographer for Mack 
Sennett, reports that the comedy king is using Technicolor 
in his two-reelers, the first time Technicolor has been 
used in short comedies. 






* + * 


Charles Boyle, A. S. C., has just finished the cine- 
matography on the F. B. O. feature, “Ranger of the 
North,” which features Lena Basquette and Hugh 
Trevor and was directed by Jerry Storm. Boyle estab- 
lished a record for efficiency in that the entire picture 
filmed in the High Sierras, was completed in three weeks 
only one day being required for interiors at the studio. 
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A new special film for an 


important special pur pose 


EASTMAN PANCHROMATIC K 


The desired quality in night scenes has often 
been difficult of attainment. And it has always 
involved the heavy expense of artificial lighting. 


That time, however, can be counted as past: 
Panchromatic K may now be used to make night 
scenes in bright sunlight. ‘This new, extremely red- 
sensitive Eastman film makes skies appear dark, 
renders sunlit foliage and grass in delicate moon- 


light tints. 


Here—ready made—is the tone combination 
you need for this important special purpose. The 
beautiful and striking night effects you have had 
to strive for painstakingly, inconveniently, ex- 
pensively, come as a matter of course when 
‘Pan K” is the negative medium. 


Send now for leaflet on 
Eastman Panchromatic K 


Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











CLARENCE BROWN 


yniversae crrv CALIF 


Mre H. Boeger> 
witchell Camera Corporations 
Los Angeles» calif. 
My dear vr. Boeger: 
My high opinion of 
1 n the f 
m roductionss 
e first airector t 
ed in 1920. An 
your No. 2 
The witchell'® good points start whe 
cameras leave off. it possesses the tre 
economy - The saving 4n th "throw-over 
shootings t 8 
¢ the average 
a of 


amera- h 
quality whic 
ing po 


tional the overwhelm 
Mi tchell- 
with vest wishes, pelieve me 








